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the number of sugar mills fell from about 2,000 to about ISO. The
mills on the large estates or centrales also ground cane from small
plantations owned or rented by colonos. As there were few means of
transport other than the private railways leading to each central, the
colono had generally only one buyer for his cane, and little oppor-
tunity of marketing any other crop, unless he had the good
fortune to be within reach of more than one central or of a public
railway. In good times the colonos, who were paid on the basis of the
price of the sugar, shared in the prosperity enjoyed by the rationalized
industry, and the standard of living of the workers was high compared
to that of other Latin-American countries; but both colonos and
labourers suffered in bad times, when the large companies were
restricting production, reducing costs on their own estates, and em-
ploying cheap seasonal labour from Haiti or Jamaica. All Cubans
engaged in the sugar industry depended, in fact, for their livelihood
upon the centrales, the management and control of which, had largely
passed into American hands.
Even at the time of the Spanish-American War much American
capital was invested in sugar enterprises, while the Platt Amendment
not only safeguarded investments in Cuban Government loans but
also encouraged private undertakings for the development of the
island, especially sugar estates, since it was expected that the United
States would intervene to protect them in times of revolution. As to
the relation between American economic interests and the Permanent
Treaty, it has been said that 'the Treaty conduces to the growth of
the economic interests, and the growth of the economic interests
conduces in turn to the permanence of the TreatyJ.1
A Reciprocity Treaty signed on the 11th December, 1902, was meant
to provide economic compensation in return for the political conces-
sions made by Cuba in the Permanent Treaty. The United States
granted a preference of 20 per cent, on dutiable articles which were
'products of the soil or industry of Cuba', while Cuba granted the
United States a preference of from 20 to 40 per cent, on similar
products. This treaty was advantageous to Cuban industries until
about 1909, when Cuba had become practically the sole importer of
duty-paying sugar into the United States and had at the same time a
considerable surplus to export j;o other countries. Now that competi-
tion from other foreign sugar was at an end, the degree of preference
was less important to Cuba than the actual level of the American tariff,
the repeated raising of which placed her at a disadvantage with
1 See Philip Gr* Wright:  The Cuban Situation and our Treaty Relations
Washington, B.C., Brookings Institution, 1931), p. 46.
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